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The Wisdom of Martin Buber 


“God has not made tools for Himseli—He needs none: 
He has formed for Himself a partner in the dialogue of 
time.” “God’s act of creation is speech: but also each lived 
moment is so. The world is spoken to human beings, who 
perceive it, and the life of man is itself a dialogue.” God 
speaks to man through his creation, in history through 
fellow man; and the life of man is his answer or his failure 
to answer. These are declared to be among the leading 
ideas in the “invigorating doctrines” of the religious phi- 
losopher, Martin Buber, by Jacob Trapp in the introduc- 
tion to the anthology of the Buber writings. To Hallow 
This Life (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959. $3.00). 
The selections come from a score of the works of Martin 
Buber, professor of social philosophy at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. 

Mr. Trapp, minister of the Community Church in Sum- 
mit, N. J., says that all of Buber’s versatile ideas are de- 
velopments ‘‘of the seed thoughts and insights to be found 
in | and Thou, already in its own day a classic.” (The 
last edition of J and Thou with a postcript by Martin Bu- 
ber was reviewed in this Service, September 5, 1959.) / 
and Thou is also described by Mr. Trapp as a “great prose- 

m.” 
Martin Buber is critical of technology and all collectiv- 
ism. He views modern society as having lost its sense of 
community. His hope for Israel is that of a “decentralized 
socialism under religious inspiration.” 

Buber once described himself as a mystic who withdrew 
from the world. He was later led “to be in love with the 
world.” In this respect he wrote among many other 
things : 

“We are created along with one another and directed 
to a life with one another. Creatures are placed in my 
way so that I, their fellow creature, by means of them and 
with them, find the way to God.” 
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“If only we love the real world that will not let itself 
be extinguished, really in its horror, if only we venture 
to surround it with the arms of our spirit, our hands will 
meet hands that grip them.” 

“If you explore the life of things and of conditioned 
being, vou come to the unfathomable ; if you deny the life 
of things and of conditioned being, you stand before noth- 
ingness ; if you hallow this life, you meet the living God.” 

“Scripture is not merely what happened once, but what 
happens now and always.” 

Buber’s letter to Gandhi, 1939, is reprinted in part. In 
it the philosopher wrote that a people needs its own soil 
in order to fulfill its mission, and referred to scriptural 
bases of the good society: “Communal ownership of the 
land (Lev. 25:23), regularly recurring leveling of social 
distinctions (Lev. 25:13), guarantee of the independence 
of each individual (Exod. 21:2), mutual aid (Exod. 23:4 
f.), a general Sabbath embracing serf and beast as beings 
with an equal claim to rest (Exod. 23:12), a sabbatical 
year in which the soil is allowed to rest and everybody is 
admitted to the free enjoyments of its fruits (Lev. 25: 
2-7).” 

Buber’s declaration on “smallness” places him firmly 
against most tendencies in the nations of this world. “An 
organic commonwealth — and only such commonwealths 
can join together to form a shapely and articulated race 
of men—will never build itself up out of individuals, but 
only out of small and ever smaller communities: a nation 
is a community to the degree that it is a community of 
communities.” 


Buber on Israel 


In his writing on Israel and Palestine Martin Buber 
elaborates his search for an alternative to both depersonal- 
izing collectivism and false individualism (/srael and 
Palestine. London, East and West Library, 1952.) He 
finds this alternative in voluntary cooperation expressing 
itself in communities decentralized with varied and au- 
thentic expressions. In this book he states what he regards 
as the religious bases of Israel’s current mission. 

“The original source of the holy itself, the Light of the 
world requires of the world in general and of scattered 
and broken Israel in particular the ennoblement of Nature, 
of the simple life, of its health, and of normality in all 
the functions of life. 

“The mystery of the national movement of Israel, the 
mystery of the return of the people to its land, is ground- 
ed in this requirement.” 

If one would understand the rebirth of the Jewish peo- 
ple taking place in Israel today, one must, says Buber, 
consider the development on three levels, all interrelated : 
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“On the first level it is acknowledged that the people 
can only in the land achieve its own existence again; on 
the second, that it is only there that it will discover its own 
work, the free creative function of its spirit ; on the third, 
that it needs the land in order to regain its holiness.” 

Also: “The holy matrimony of land and people was in- 
tended to bring about the matrimony of the two separated 
spheres of Being. This is the theme, relating to a small 
and despised part of the human race and a small and 
desolate part of the earth, yet world-wide in its signifi- 
cance, that lies hidden in the name of Zion.” 


Democracy in Israel 


“An analysis of Mapai (Labor party) is the key to an 
understanding of the Israeli political system,” Amatai 
Etzioni, instructor in sociology at Columbia University, 
writes in a paper, “Alternative Ways To Democracy: 
The Example of Israel,” in Political Science Quarterly, 
New York 27, N. Y., June, 1959. 

Mapai, described as a “center party,” has been “the ma- 
jor party in all eight Israeli governments during the ten- 
year period following the establishment of the state of 
Israel .. . Mapai has been the dominant political force in 
the Israeli government.” Its strong influence “antedates 
the establishment of the Israeli state.” For practical pur- 
poses Mapai has been a ruling party for 28 years and has 
never been replaced. It has been the natural leader of the 
coalition governments because no other party could be 
considered as the leader of a government. 

Mapai is an “institutionalized party.” Party patronage 
is an important factor. “In Israel, as well as in many other 
newly developed countries, conditions encourage a wide- 
spread political influence on the allocation of manpower, 
capital, land, and power positions. The sources of foreign 
currency are of major significance in a small, expanding 
economy.” ‘‘Mapai’s control over the political life of the 


country goes far beyond a strong control of the govern. 
ment.” Israel is in a unique position of having “three ma- 
jor national political organizations, each with a ‘govern. 
ment’ of its own.” In addition to the state there are the 
Jewish Agency and the General Federation of Labor 
( Histadrut). On the executive board of the Jewish 
agency, Mapai has more representatives than any other 
party. The Jewish Agency “recruits financial aid for Israel 
trom Jews in the Diaspora and organizes migration to, 
and settlement in, Israel. The Jewish Agency's budget in 
1958-1959 is 211,500,000 Israeli lirot, while that of the 
Israeli government was 969,000,000 Jirot in 1957-58,” 
“Mapai has an absolute majority in the [listadrut.” 
“The main purpose of this paper has been to describe 
a democracy that functions through mechanisms other 
than the frequent alternation of parties in office.” 
“Mapai can be fruitfully compared to other state found- 
ing parties which have become highly institutionalized in 
young nations, as, for instance, the Congress party in 
India, the neo-Destour in Tunisia, the Convention Peoples 
party in Ghana, and the A.F.P.F.L. in Burma. . . . They 
all seem to have in common a leader and a party with the 
charismatic role of gaining independence and establishing 
the state; left-of-center ideologies; state regulated econo- 
mies; a high degree of economic dependence on external 
sources (perhaps with the exception of Ghana) ; and con- 


trol over the labor organizations, excluding the Com- 
munists.” 


The Histadrut 


The Histadrut, Israel’s largest and most powerful labor 
organization, “predates the State of Israel by almost 30 
years and has performed a major role, not only in the 
trade union organization of workers, but also in the for- 
mation of the state and in the subsequent struggle for 
economic development,” writes Margaret L. Plunkett in 
an article, “The Histadrut: the General Federation of 
Jewish Labor in Israel,” in Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., January, 1958. 
The word “histadrut” literally means organization and is 
one word in the long Hebrew name for the General Fed- 
eration, etc. 

The Histadrut even in its early years had official aims 
far broader than those associated with a normal trade 
union movement. In 1920 it was officially stated policy to 
try “to create a new type of Jewish worker,” and to build 
“a Jewish workers’ community.” 

Histadrut now is both a trade union and an entrepre- 
neur, As an entrepreneur Histadrut operates in part with 
capitalist methods and in part on the cooperative associa- 
tion principles. “There is great diversity in the observance 
of cooperative principles” in the producers’ and service 
cooperatives themselves. 

In 1953 the Histadrut opened its membership to Arab 
workers, and about half of the Arab labor force had been 
admitted to membership. 

The business enterprises of the Histadrut are both ag- 
ricultural and urban. 


“Roll, Jordan, Roll” 


The valley of the Jordan River is now the scene of ex- 
tensive works for the purpose of harnassing the waters 
for both irrigation and the production of electric power, 
Lottie K. Davis writes in an article, “Jordan,” in Land of 
the Bible, August-September, 1959, a news-letter publish- 
ed by the Israel Office of Information, 11 E. 70th St., New 
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York 21, N. Y. It is a holy river to Christian and Jew 
alike, and in a sense this river has flowed westward among 
the many peoples that settled America and used numerous 
Bible names. The author goes on: 

Jordan, in a thousand ways, has been woven into the 
language and culture of America. Old pioneers and later 
immigrants to the New World brought it with them and 
gave its name to families, settlements, lakes, and creeks. 
At least half the states of the Union have one or more 
places called Jordan. In Alabama it is a lake and dam, 
in California's Sequoia National Park it is a Mount, 
named in 1925 after David Starr Jordan, the scientist and 
educator, President and Chancellor of Stanford Univer- 

“The river, flowing through the Hulah Valley, enters 
the beautiful Sea of Galilee and emerges on its way to the 
Dead Sea. Further eastward from its far bank can be seen 
the markers which are Israel's borders with Syria and 
Jordan. Much of the Holy Land through which it flows 
is still arid. Thus its waters must begin to restore the 
land to its ancient fertility and splendour—for the Jordan 
is Israel's only river.” 


“Israel and the Afro-Asian World” 


The development of trade relations between Israel and 
Ghana and other nations are of general interest, Arnold 
Rivkin of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
writes in an article under the title above in Foreign .'f- 
fairs, 58 E. 68th St., New York 21, N. Y., April, 1959. 

Israel is already a state with “an advanced technology” 
capable of giving technical assistance and supplying in- 
vestment capital, Israel in 1958 provided credits to Ghana 
“in the impressive sum” of $20,000,000 over a four-year 
period. Ghana will receive manufactured products from 
Israel and send to Israel various agricultural and mineral 
products. A steamship line with three vessels will engage 
in this trade. Ghana has also received from Israel “tech- 
nical assistance in the operation of cooperatives.” 

Liberia and Ethiopia are also developing trade, invest- 
ment, technical assistance, and cultural relations with 
Israel. Relations between Burma and Israel proceed on 
the Ghana model. 

“One of the most hopeful aspects of Israel’s relations 
with Afro-Asian states is that her economic methods, 
rather than those of the Communists, may serve as a 
model for underdeveloped areas.” 

(One observer consulted by this Bureau states that 
Israel’s good relations with Ghana, Liberia, Guinea, Frit- 
rea, Burma, and others may tend to relieve some of the 
tensions between Israel and her near neighbors in the 
Middle Fast.) 


On The Christian Communities in Israel 


“The birth of the State of Israel in the midst of war 
in 1948 was accompanied by profound social and political 
changes. Among the fundamental relationships which 
underwent readjustment were those between the state and 
previously existing religious institutions of three major 
faiths whose histories are linked with the Holy Land.” 
These lines appear in the Introduction to a “fact sheet” 
entitled “Christian Communities in Israel,” published, 
1957, by the American Jewish Committee, 165 East 56th 
St., New York, as one of a series of publications issued 
during its 50th anniversary vear. A note on the fact sheet 
states : “The American Jewish Committee is a non-Zionist 
organization. It has sought to help the State of Israel to 
become an effective advocate of liberty in the Middle East 
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and to provide a dignitied life for those who need or wish 
to settle there.” It is believed that there has been rela- 
tively little change in the situation in Israel since the as- 
sessment made in the fact sheet in 1957. 


The Israelis hold the “new” city of Jerusalem, while 
Jordan occupies the “old” city. There are Christian holy 
places in both Jordan and Israel. Most of the Christians 
are Arabs. About 60 per cent of the Christian Arabs fled 
from Israel during the war of 1948. 


“In Israel today,” it is stated, “the core of Christian 
rights is still the complex network of law and convention 
which has safeguarded the legal status of Palestine’s 
Christian communities over the centuries.” Great Britain, 
on assuming the mandate for Palestine in 1920, continued 
the ancient “millet” system which existed under Moslem 
rule, with minor alterations. By 1939 there were nine 
Christian communities, each with its own internal con- 
stitution. The government of Israel has since 1948 not 
interfered with the legal status of the pre-existing Chris- 
tian organizations. There have been difficulties, however, 
arising from the skepticism, if not hostility, of the Jewish 
population with respect to missionary activity. The idea 
of conversion is repugnant to the Israeli people, and their 
attitude toward it has been remarked by missionary offi- 
cials themselves. There has also been organized agitation 
among the Jewish population against the Christian mis- 
sionary schools, which are attended by about one-fifth of 
the Arab children in Israel. 


As for individual rights, the Israel Proclamation of In- 
dependence guarantees “freedom of religion, conscience, 
education, and culture.” In practice, however, there is a 
“debit side of the ledger,” as follows: “The Israel govern- 
government does not discriminate against Christians as 
such. In practice, however, there have been some serious 
limitations of individual rights. For the most part, these 
result from restrictive measures which apply to Arab 
Christians solely because of their Arab ties, not their re- 
ligion.”” National security regulations are such that both 
Christians and Moslems must secure military permits for 
travel from one section to another. (Recent reports from 
Israel indicate that the restricted area has been reduced 
and that the necessity of the regulation is generally re- 
gretted by the people. ) 


“One limitation affecting the individual rights of all 
Israelis, Christian, Moslem, and Jew alike, is the fact 
that intermarriage is impossible. . . . Since there are no 
provisions for civil marriage, intermarriage between 
Christian, Moslem, or Jew cannot be legitimized.” 


Since 1948 there are many items on “the credit side” 
of the ledger. There is full freedom jor Christian pub- 
lications. Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox re- 
ligious holiday services are broadcast on the government 
radio. Churches may hold and dispose of real estate. 
Non-Jews may observe their own festivals, Sabbath, and 
days of rest. Church officials are designated without in- 
terference by the state. 


The holy places, many of which are sacred to more than 
one faith, have had the protection of the Israel govern- 
ment, which has allowed freedom of access. War-damaged ~ 
church property has been renovated or repaired. Much 
Lutheran property was German-owned, and soon consti- 
tuted a special problem because the State of Israel “re- 
fused to acknowledge claims on any property from which 
Germany or Germans would benefit.” In 1951, however, 
the government and the Lutheran World Federation came 
to an agreement. 
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[Like the religious bodies in the U. S.] “Israel's vari- 
ous Christian communities have undertaken extensive new 
building programs.” 

The fact sheet’s concluding paragraphs are: 

“Within the stringent bounds of military necessity, the 
State of Israel has attempted to preserve, and even ex- 
tend, the ancient rights and privileges of Christian insti- 
tutions. The picture has not always been a happy one, 
but progress has been made and the Christian communi- 
ties are going forward in recognition of this achievement. 

“The real key to the future of Israel's minorities — 
Christian and Moslem alike—is the ultimate easing of 
tensions between Israel and the surrounding Arab coun- 
tries. Only with peace in the Holy Land will Israel's 
Christians enjoy the full measure of freedom and trust 
which is their due.” 


Israel’s Unique Farms 


Following is a portion of the text of an article entitled 
“The Kibbutz: Unique Farm” by David Belgray, appear- 
ing in Minutes, published by Nationwide Insurance, 246 
N. High St., Columbus 16, Ohio, 1959. The material is 
used by permission of publisher and author. 

Ever since 1909 when the first kibbutz was established 
along the shores of the Sea of Galilee, “cooperative effort 
has been the keystone of kibbutz life. Members own their 
farms in common, pool all profits from their labor and 
use it to provide clothing, food, shelter and recreational 
needs. Any money left over is invested in such communi- 
ty enterprises as a new library or a trip to a nearby city 
to see a show. 

“One symbol of teamwork on the kibbutz is the work 
assignment board where daily tasks for members are 
posted. The position of the average member’s name may 
switch from picking olives to bailing hay to serving meals 
in the communal dining hall. In the rotation of jobs, there 
is no ‘class’ distinction, and the sexes are equal. 

““Kibbutzniks’ share danger as well as work and play. 
Since most kibbutzim (the plural for kibbutz) are located 
in critical border areas where gunfire and theft have been 
daily occurrences, it is a common sight to see kibbutz 
farmers carrying rifles or knives while they plow or build 
fences. Along the roads, signs in Hebrew, Arabic, and 
English warn of possible trouble, but work in the fields 
goes on. 

“What about women and children? When the first kib- 
butz baby was born 50 years ago, its mother took to the 
fields with her and left it in the shade while she hoed 
the nearest furrow. Kibbutz members soon decided that 
caring for children was the responsibility of the com- 
munity, so they established a nursery to look after them 
while the mothers continued their chores. 

“Today, the kibbutz child remains in the nursery until 
he is old enough to ‘graduate’ to the Children’s House or 
the school dorm, Children are the pride of the kibbutz, 
and no effort is spared to furnish them the utmost in 
housing, recreation and educational facilities. However, 
they are taught at an early age that part of their ‘home 
work’ is helping out in the garden or picking olives.” 


Cooperative Communities in Israel 


“Among the modern cooperative communities undoubt- 
edly most successful are the Israeli Kibbutzim. They not 
only succeeded in demonstrating that in farming as else- 
where the group may prove effective where the individual 
needs must fail, but they have exerted also a decisive in- 


fluence upon the whole Zionist resettlement enterprise and 
the foundation of the State of Israel.”’ 

This generalization is found in a paper entitled, “Coop. 
erative Community and the Need for Ultimate Orienta. 
tion,” by Henrik Infield of the faculty of Hebrew Univer. 
sity, Jerusalem. Professor Infield says that the coopera- 
tive communities named the Kibbutzim found themselves 
confronted with unusual problems when the State of Is. 
rael was established. He states that the ultimate aim of 
these communities was the building of a Jewish National 
Home. This goal once seemed remote but was reached 
earlier than expected. When the goal was reached the 
communities found themselves deprived of their “ultimate 
orientation.” Thus, crises occurred and in some instances 
internal friction interfered with normal functions. 

The concluding paragraph reads as follows: 

“There is reason to believe that such an exploration of 
the nature and scope of our intellectual, emotional, and 
spiritual potentialities can produce invaluable insights 
and open new and unsuspected vistas of human possibili- 
ties. In order to do so, it will have to be open-minded, 
relatively free of bias and preconceived notions, and as 
uncontaminated as possible by wishful anticipation of the 
results. It will have to be objective and rigorous, not in 
the sense of the tautological truth-value of a science so 
pure that it becomes irrelevant to human actuality, but in 
the sense of critical control, validation, and interpreta- 
tion of every step in the conduct of the experiment. That, 
and in what way, such criteria are applicable to experi- 
ments of this kind, in which the people concerned serve 
at the same time as their initiators and their substance, 
has been demonstrated by the experimental groups known 
as modern cooperative communities. These communities 
are part of the Cooperative Movement, of which they 
form the most advanced stage, characterized by a practice 
of cooperation that is comprehensive or communitarian. 
Like the Movement itself, these groups owe their origin 
to spirited people who refused to resign themselves to 
irustration which competitive economy imposed on them. 
When other action failed, they resorted to cooperation. In 
the process they discovered ways and means of securing 
material satisfactions otherwise unattainable to them. Be- 
ing comprehensive in scope, these groups seek to apply 
the cooperative principles to other than purely material 
aspects of social existence. In doing so, their cooperative 
ingenuity is mapping out a pattern of social innovation 
comparable to the method of physical science experimen- 
tation, but modified so as to accord with the nature of 
social phenomena. This ingenious application of the ex- 
perimental method to other than purely physical matters 
is a momentous pioneering feat. It constitutes not only 
the most significant contribution made by the modern co- 
operative communities to the advance of social science, 
but it sets a precedent and a model for the exploration of 
all the other human potentialities referred to above.” 


The paper was published in /nternational Archives of 
Sociology of Cooperation, Vol. II, No. 2, Jerusalem, 1958. 


“The Religious Kibbutz Movement” 


Following is a reprint of a review published in our 
issue of May 17, 1958. It is reproduced here because it is 
related to the other subject matter in this number: 


“The unique character of the Religious Kibbutz Move- 
ment was determined by three principles: religion, Jewish 
nationalism, and socialism,” writes Moshe Unna, in an 
article in a symposium appearing in a book, The Religious 
Kibbutz Movement, edited by Aryei Fishman (Jerusalem 
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Religious Section of the Youth and Hehalutz Department 
of the Zionist Organization, 1957). 

There are now in Israel ten of the communities of the 
type included in the study, the first book of its kind to 
be published in English. They have some 3,000 inhab- 
itants; the communities range in size from 250 to 600 
people. 

Mr. Fishman writes in a comprehensive introduction 
that sums up much of the book that the movement ac- 
cepts the national and social values of Israeli communities 
generally, “but it is distinguished by the fact that it ac- 
cepts orthodox Judaism as an integral part of its outlook 
and practice.” In short, it “represents a unique phe- 
nomenon in contemporary Jewish life. 

The founders of these communities thought that Zion- 
ism meant not only “a drastic transformation in the 


, political and economic institutions of the Jewish people” 


but also the creation of “conditions favorable for an 
efflorescence of the Jewish religion.” 

“They wanted not only a national revival, but a reli- 
gious revival as well.” 

The early immigrants with these aims came mainly 
from Germany and Eastern Europe, with relatively few 
from England, Italy, Holland, France, South Africa, and 
the United States. “The sources of these streams were 
the religious halutz youth movements. . . .” 

The visitor to these communities finds ‘a vast medley” 
of farm machines in a modern economic enterprise. The 
annual value of products per community per year is about 
1,000,000 Israeli pounds. The residents have won high 
agricultural honors, On Sabbath and Holy Days there is 
a rigid organization of labor so that on each day “the 
greater part of the community is free from all labor.” 
Thus the chickens are fed and the cows milked on these 
days by only a minority of the members. The communi- 
ties take an active part in politics—they are not isolated 
or self-centered. 


Israel’s Young Dairy Herd 


Israel's dairy herd is second in the world in milk yield 
per cow: and if the milk production of the few local 
breeds is discounted, the Friesian herds of Israel lead the 
world in milk yield. This is reported by the Press Service 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 1959, 

Yield figures for countries leading in average milk pro- 
duction show that the herds in the Netherlands produce 
4,055 kilograms per cow per year, in Israel 3,800 kilo- 
grams, in Belgium 3,760, and in Denmark 3,630. 

The few local breeds left in Israel yield only 620 kilos 
of milk, per cow per year, which greatly reduces the av- 
erage figure. If the production from these cows is ig- 
nored, the Israel average is 4,200 kilos, or 160 kilos per 
cow more than the yield in the Netherlands. 

Why have the Israel milk cows, living under unfavor- 
able geographic and climatic conditions, moved to the 
iront in milk yield? 

The answer, says the FAO report, lies in the policy 
and programs of the Israel government. In cooperation 
with the Israel Cattle Breeders’ Association, the govern- 
ment has sought to develop production in the limited land 
area of Israel by means of a high-producing national 
milk herd and, at the same time, raising cattle for meat. 


“The Eleventh Commandment” 


“The Eleventh Commandment,” written by Walter C. 
Lowdermilk, was broadcast by radio in Jerusalem, June, 
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1939. It was dedicated to the people in the Jewish Pales- 
tinian villages whose good stewardship of the earth in- 
spired the idea. The text follows: 


“Thou shalt inhert the holy earth as a faithful stew- 
ard, conserving its resources and productivity from gen- 
eration to generation. Thou shalt safeguard thy fields 
from soil erosion, thy living waters from drying up, thy 
forests from desolation, and protect thy hills from over- 
grazing by the herds, that thy descendants may have 
abundance forever. If any shall fail in this stewardship 
of the land, thy fruitful fields shall become sterile stony 
ground or wasting gullies, and thy descendants shall de- 
crease and live in poverty or perish from off the face of 
the earth.” 


“The Whole Range of Zionist Thought” 


“Zionism exists, and it has had important consequences, 
but historical theory does not really know what to do 
with it,” Arthur Hertzberg writes in the thorough intro- 
duction to his book, The Zionist Idea (Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday & Company and Herzl Press, 1959. 
$7.50). The author, rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, Engle- 
wood, N. J., attempts an interpretation of “the whole 
range of Zionist thought in English.” Rabbi Hertzberg 
writes a 100-page introduction, “a book in itself,” which 
distills and clarifies much of the material found in the 
extensive reader which makes up about five-sixths of the 
book, 


The volume stresses not the various external factors 
that many historians and other observers have dealt with ; 
rather it emphasizes those internal spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual forces that motivated the Zionist movement 
and led to the creation of the new state of Israel. 

The writers quoted range from the precursor,” Rabbi 
Kalischer (1795-1874) who wrote on “the holiness of la- 
bor on the land,” down the current writers from Israel, 
including the now well-known Martin Buber and the 
most prominent of the nation’s statesmen, David Ben- 
(surion. 

Martin Buber is quoted as writing: “There is no re- 
establishing of Israel, there is no security for it save one: 
It must assume the burden of its own uniqueness ; it must 
assume the yoke of the Kingdom of God. Since this can be 
accomplished only in the rounded life of a community, 
we must reassemble, we must root again in the soil, we 
must govern ourselves. But these are mere prerequisites ! 
Only when the community recognizes and realizes them as 
such in its own life will they serve as the cornerstones 
of its salvation.” 

Rabbi Hertzberg, in the course of his analysis, comes 
again and again into “the realm of paradox.” These para- 
doxes have involved relations of politics and religion, and 
the debate between proponents of assimiliation in Western 
society and those advocating national identity. 


For example: “On the one hand, the state of Israel 
continues to insist on its political sovereignty and inner 
cultural freedom, both conceived on the model of nine- 
icenth-century liberal ideas; on the other, it proposes this 
sovereignty as the clinching argument for its unparalleled 
right to command the Jewish Diaspora and offers this 
very secular life, at its highest, as the modern religion to 
unite and invigorate a scattered world community.” One 
of the crucial riddles of some of Israel’s current politi- 
cal leaders is declared to be “how to be a nineteenth cen- 
tury liberal in practice and yet find support for the unique 
life and self-image of the Jew.” 
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A current controversy, in which Mr. Ben-Gurion has 
been involved, arises from his declaring that his concept 
of the Messianic ideal is not metaphysical but “‘social-cul- 
tural-moral.”” One result is that the orthodox religionists 
are not “ready to concede to him spiritual leadership as 
a modern Isaiah.” 

One of the author's own generalizations reads: “What 
marks modern Zionism as a fresh beginning in Jewish 
history is that its ultimate values derive from the general 
milieu. The Messiah is now identified with the dream 
of an age of individual liberty, national freedom, and eco- 
nomic an social justice—i.e. with the progressive faith 
of the nineteenth century.” 


The Development of Israel 


The State of Israel, since its establishment in 1948, has 
heen recognized by 68 countries, including 16 in Asia 
and Africa, the Israel Office of Information reports. In 
the 11 years since independence the population has in- 
creased to 2,060,000 persons, and over 942,000 immigrants 
have been received. Over 220,000 homes have heen built, 
and over 800,000 of the recent immigrants have obtained 
permanent housing. The volume of farm production is 
now three times that of 1948, and the farms of the na- 
tion now supply about three-fourths of the food of the 
people. Land under irrigation has increased from 62,000 
acres to over 275,000, and the cultivated area from 
412,000 acres to over 990,000. In this period over 470 
new villages have been organized. These data come from 
Facts About Israel, published in Israel, 1959, supple- 
mented by later information issued through the Israel Of- 
fice of Information, 11 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
The article below is based on the same sources. 

Some 1,500 new industrial products, not made prior to 
independence, are now being manufactured, and the value 
of annual production is now three times that of 11 vears 
earlier. Total exports have increased fivefold, from 
$29,680,000 in 1949, to $216,000,000 in 1958. , 

The merchant fleet now comprises 41 ships with a gross 
tonnage of over 278,000, whereas there were four ships 
with 6,000 tons in 1948. 

Free compulsory education is being given to over 
363,000 children between the ages of five and fourteen. 


Population 


About 500,000 immigrants came to Palestine during 
the 30 years of the British mandate, 1918-1948, but large- 
scale immigration began after 1948. “The Law of the 
Return, enacted in 1950, gives legal recognition to the 
right of every Jew to settle in Israel... . The open door 
remains national policy.” 

Of the population of about 2,060,000 persons, 47,600 
are Christians, 152,500 Moslems, and 21,300 Druzes. 
The urban population of some 1,362,000 is found in 53 
centers, the remaining population being rural is 750 com- 
munities. The rural communities are classified in eight 
tvpes. The largest of these is named a cooperative small- 
holders settlement of which there are 303 with over 
110,000 people. 

The majority of the immigrants arrive in Israel with- 
out means. Beginning in September, 1954, a policy of 
“ship to settlement” was put in effect. Most immigrants 
went directly to a specific agricultural settlement or to a 
“development area” where work was available. 

The immigrants come from varied cultures and few are 
reported to know Hebrew on their arrival. The Jewish 
Agency and the Israel Ministry of Education and Culture 


organize intensive Hebrew courses using modern methods 
in which many of the immigrants are taught. 

Arabs in Israel number about 221,500 and are about 11 
per cent of the population. About 56,500 Arabs live in the 
two Arabs towns of Nazareth and Shfar’Amr and in six 
other towns that are mainly Jewish; some 142,500 live in 
over 103 villages, and the remainder are semi-nomadic 

tedouin. Most of the Arabs live in Galilee. 


Religious Groups 


The 47,500 Christians in Israel are mainly Arabs. There 
are about 160 Christian churches and chapels; about 1,000 
clergy and members of religious orders. The largest of 
the Christian constituencies are of the Eastern churches. 

The Moslem faith has about 152,500 adherents. Regu- 


lar services are held in about 100 mosques, the largest of 


which is in Acre. 

The Druze community is a recognized autonomous reli- 
gious group in Israel, numbering some 21,500 people liv- 
ing in 18 villages of Galilee and the Carmel. They are a 
group that separated from Islam. 

Judaism in Israel—the faith of most of the people—is 
under the authority of the Chief Rabbinate, which super- 
vises the rabbinical courts. A Rabbinical Courts Jurisdic- 
tion Law of 1953 provides that marriage and divorce in 
Israel are the exclusive jurisdiction of the rabbinical 
courts. Other matters of personal status can also be de- 
cided by the rabbinical courts if the interested parties 
agree. The total number of synagogues is about 3,500, 
with 332 appointed rabbis residing in 172 communities. 
The Jewish dietary laws are observed in the Jewish units 
of the Defense Forces. 

There are about 100 Jews who are Samaritans, living 
in Holon, They are an ancient sect recognizing only the 
Ventateuch and Joshua. 

The Karaites number about 4,500 persons living near 
Ramla. They are Jews who reject rabbinic traditions and 
law and accept only the authority of the Bible. They have 
six “minister-readers” who officiate in five communities. 

The world headquarters of the Baha'i are in Haifa, 
where the body of the founder of that faith is buried. 

The Ministry of Religious Affairs of the government 
is reported to give varied assistance to all the religions, 
including repair of buildings (synagogues, mosques, and 
churches). The Jewish Sabbath and festivals are recog- 
nized as official davs of rest, but the laws recognize the 
right of other religious groups to their own observances. 
Matters of personal status are reported to be within the 
jurisdiction of the religious courts of the religious con- 
fessions. Religious courts, however, have no means to 
enforce their decisions, which can only be executed by 
officers appointed by the civil courts. The Ministry of 
Religious Affairs maintains contact with all religious 
groups. It publishes in English, French, and Spanish, a 
periodical, “Christian News From Israel.” 


Status of Arabs 


In the third Knesset (parliament), elected in 1955, 
there were eight Arabs. Over 90 per cent of the eligible 
Arab electors voted in 1955 compared with less than 80 
per cent in 1949, and 85 per cent in 1951. The Arabs 
only slowly—or reluctantly—have organized local govern- 
mental units in the areas where they live. It is reported 
that about 80 per cent of the Arab farmers own their 
own land. They cultivate acreages that have steadily in- 
creased output with more and more modern methods. . 

The Arab workers are protected by Israel’s social and 
labor legislation, and they are eligible for the expanding 
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social services. The rab members of the Knesset speak 
in Arabic and addresses in Hebrew are translated for the 
Arabs. Elementary education is provided by the state. 

On Israel's troubled borders, where belligerency is 
often present, and where many of Israel's Arab citizens 
live, military government has been established, applicable 
to both Jews and Arabs. But military government does 
not afiect the Arabs living outside the border areas, in 
Haifa, Jatia, Jerusalem and other areas. Military govern- 
ment affects mainly the movement of persons in and out 
of the border areas. 


Government 


Israel has a one-chamber legislature with 120 members 
elected by the system of proportional representation. 
Thus citizens do not vote for nominees of parties but 
choose between lists of candidates submitted by the par- 
ties. Balloting is secret. Men and women have equal 
right to vote. The government procedure follows the 
European pattern of parliamentary democracy, in which 
the cabinet, with a Prime Minister at the head, is respon- 
sible to parliament. The cabinet in Israel may contain 
non-members of the parliament. Because none of the po- 
litical parties in the Knesset has been able to secure a 
majority of the seats, all cabinets have been based on 
“coalitions.” The party receiving the largest number of 
votes in three elections has been the Mapai, or Israel La- 
bor Party, also described as a Zionist Socialist Party. 
There are eight distinctly Jewish parties, three Arab par- 
ties, and a Communist Party. The Communists had four 
members in the Knesset elected in 1955, compared with 
six in 1949. 

Israel has no formal constitution in the ordinary West- 
ern meaning of that word. A draft constitution was re- 
jected by the Knesset, and it has been decided that the 
Knesset shall from time to time pass “fundamental laws” 
which together become a constitution. Other “ordinary 
laws” deal with important matters relating to governmen- 
tal procedure. ‘The Law of Return, 1950, declaring that 
every Jew shall be entitled to come to Israel as an im- 
migrant” is regarded as a law of constitutional nature. 
Fundamental human rights, such as freedom of worship, 
speech, press, association are regarded as part of the “law 
of the land,” much as in England, even though not speci- 
fied in statutes. The courts of Israel may not declare in- 
valid any law passed by the Knesset. 


The President of the State is elected by the Knesset 
for a term of five years, and functions in much the same 
way as presidents in the Western European democracies. 
He has the power to pardon and to commute sentences. 


“Tewish National Institutions” 


Several bodies working the world over to assist the 
people of Israel are named “Jewish National Institu- 
tions,” whose funds are devoted to economic expansion 
and to measures involved in absorbing newcomers and en- 
abling them to become productive. 

The World Zionist Organization formed by Theodor 
Herzl in 1897 for the purpose of attaining “for the Jew- 
ish people a home in Palestine, secured by public law,” 
has since 1929 allocated the practical work of immigra- 
tion, adjustment and agricultural settlement to the Jew- 
ish Agency. Both organizations have head offices in Jeru- 
salem. These institutions built and expanded the “na- 
tional home” that on the expiration of the British man- 
date in 1948 became the Sfate of Israel. A “covenant” 
was arranged between the Government and the Jewish 
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Agency in 1954. In the years since independence the Jew- 
ish Agency has had budgets totaling $1,053,300,00U, otf 
which over $509,700,000 went to agricultural settlement, 
$331,100,000 to immigration and housing, $81,900,000 to 
“youth immigration,” and the remainder to other related 
activities. The Agency has been instrumental in bringing 
in about 930,000 immigrants arriving in Israel since in- 
dependence. 

lhe United Israel Appeal, began in 1920, is stated to 
be the main financial instrument of the Jewish Agency. 
The income of the Appeal comes mainly in the form of 
contributions by Jews abroad and in Israel. 

The Jewish National Fund has since 1901 acquired land 
and improved it. Land acquired is the perpetual property 
of the Jewish people and may not be sold. It is leased 
to settlers for a term of 49 years. The Fund has made 
possible 630 farm settlements with 100,000 houses. Its 
land comprises over 3,600,000 dunams. (A dunam is 
equal to almost one-fourth of an acre in size.) 

Youth Aliyah was founded in 1934 for the purpose of 
rescuing children irom Nazi Germany, It now engages 
in the rehabilitation and training of children and young 
people from all parts of the world. Recently 14,000 per- 
sons were receiving training in 265 localities. Since or- 
ganization Youth Aliyah has cared for over 90,000 young 
people from 72 nations. These persons have established 
45 agricultural settlements. 


The Economy 


In order to feed, clothe, and house many immigrants, 
Israel has had critical economic problems. It has had 
to import much machinery in order to develop industry. 
Lecause of the economic and other conflicts with Arab 
neighbors, Israel has had to devote large sums to defense. 
Thus it has had an economy quite different from that of 
the nations with more stable populations. In interna- 
tional trade, Israel's imports have greatly exceeded her 
exports, resulting in large deficits in international ac- 
counts. As in all pioneer countries, Israel’s large balance 
of imports over exports is in large measure caused by its 
need of capital for purchase of machinery which in sev- 
eral years improves productivity and enhances exports. 
These deficits have been made up by loans, by transfers 
trom Jewish Institutions, noted above, by grants-in-aid 
and loans from the United States, and by reparations from 
Germany. State of Israel bonds have been sold since 
1951 in the sum of about $400,000,000, and the revenues 
received have gone into hundreds of economic develop- 
ment projects. 

Modern Zionism in its early stages was largely a re- 
turn to the land, and more specifically, a return to culti- 
vating the soil. Since the first farm school was started 
near Jaffa in 1870 many students and tradesmen have 
“transformed themselves into farmers, working and 
guarding their own lands.” In the situation in which they 
found themselves patterns of small group settlements 
sprang up. There are seven types of these, ranging from 
intensive collective organizations to more informal coop- 
eration and individual cultivation, all, however, organized 
through democratic governing committees. Some of these 
combine agriculture and industry. 

The area of cultivated land has expanded from 1,650,- 
000 dunams (quarter acres) in 1949, to 3,940,000 in 
1958. Areas under irrigation rose from 300,000 dunams 
to 1,230,000 in 1958. The constant aim of the national 
policy has been to improve crop yields so as both to im- 
prove the national food supply and to encourage exports. 
Israel has achieved self-sufficiency in eggs, poultry, dairy 
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products, vegetables, potatoes, and fruit. Special atten- 
tion is being given to cattle breeding, and to increasing 
the number of cattle and sheep. Citrus fruits and cotton 
are now important exports. Rice and sugar are being 
grown. 

About 60 per cent of Israel's water resources have been 
brought into use. The chief water plan under construc- 
tion is the Jordan-Negev project, through which it is 
sought to divert 320,000,000 cu. m. of the Jordan River 
waters by a conduit to the arid fertile lands of the Negev 
section. large scale afforestation programs are also in 
process. 

Mineral resources are being developed on a large scale, 
ranging from the numerous tons of Dead Sea minerals 
to those discovered in the Negev. Israel possesses de- 
posits of raw materials for the manufacture of fertilizers. 
Oil was struck in 1955 and the wells in Israel supply 
about 10 per cent of her consumption of crude petroleum. 
Expansion of electric power production is being pushed. 
Cooperative enterprise is highly organized in Israel. There 
are about 2,700 cooperatives of all types with a total mem- 
bership of 700,000 persons. Of these some 1,250 are in 
agriculture and other producing groups; 485, housing ; 
312, consumers ; 411, “provident” ; 85, credit ; the remain- 
der in transportation and other categories. 


Industrial Development 


After an initial emphasis on farm settlement, the state 
has endeavored to create export industries able to earn 
foreign currency and thus help pay for the large volume 
of necessary imports. Recently about 22 per cent of the 
labor force was engaged in industry. The main expan- 
sion has taken place in textiles, shoes, clothing, metal- 
lurgy, electrical supplies, chemicals, “Industry has turned 
to local raw materials: phosphates, Dead Sea salts, clays, 
etc., and industrial crops, such as cotton, peanuts, and 
sugar beets.” Industrial exports increased in value from 
some $10,000,000 in 1949 to over $82,200,000 in 1958. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Israel has about 
1,600 members. The Workshop Owners’ Association 
represents 78 groups of 26,000 workshops. —« 

Transport facilities by road, rail, sea and air have been 
steadily developed. Buses are the principal means of pas- 
senger transport, mainly operated by three bus coopera- 
tives. The state owns the railways, of which 411 kilome- 
ters of main lines and 215 kilometers of branch lines are 
in operation. The main port is Haifa, on the Mediterran- 
ean Sea, The port of Fliat on the Gulf of Akaba is a 
gateway for trade to Asia and East Africa. 

The General Federation of Labor, Histadrut, organized 
in 1920, has over 650,000 members. These workers and 
their families number some 1,023,000 persons, about half 
of the population. The Histadrut receives dues directly 
from the members, amounting to from 3 per cent to 4.5 
per cent of wages. Histadrut provides numerous services, 
such as a sick fund, in addition to the usual labor union 
activities. Histadrut negotiates wage agreements with 
most of the emplovers of the nation. Histadrut also car- 
ries on important economic projects, including marketing 
and purchasing cooperatives. About 40 per cent of all 
workers organized in Histadrut work in its own economic 
undertakings. 


Social and Health Services 


The Workers Sick Fund of Histadrut expends for 
health services a sum equal to more than twice that of 
the state’s Ministry of Health. It employs about one-third 
of the nation’s physicians, and its membership embraces 


two-thirds of the population. It maintains 16 hospitals, 
188 clinics, and many other institutions. 

The Hadassah Medical Organization, sponsored by the 
Hadassah Women’s Zionist Organization of America, 
the oldest voluntary health agency, operates the only 
teaching hospital, 36 outpatient clinics and many other 
projects. 

The Ministry of Health operates 17 hospitals with 
4,500 beds, more than a third of those in the country, 326 
infant welfare clinics, nursing schools, and many other 
centers. 

The social services are broad, including both public and 
voluntary agencies. The Ministry of Social Welfare 
maintains 156 local welfare bureaus, in every section of 
the country; six institutions for handicapped children; 
eight special homes for delinquent or abandoned children; 
50 workshops for vocational training; a staff of 70 pro- 
bation officers. A public agency maintains 60 institutions 
for the aged. 

The Hadassah Medical Organization also provides vo- 
cational guidance and training; various women’s organi- 
zations provide many services for families, children, and 
vouth. 


Education 


The development of the modern Hebrew language is 
constantly encouraged. 

The state provides compulsory education for all chil- 
dren aged five to 14 years, Young persons aged 14 to 18 
who have not completed elementary schooling are re- 
quired to attend special classes. The unified state school 
system includes provision for special religious schools. 
Private schools are permitted if they meet the standards 
of the Ministry of Education. Scholarships for second- 
ary schools are furnished by the state, local educational 
councils, and the Federation of Labor. Instruction is in 
Hebrew in Jewish schools and in Arabic in schools for 
Arabs. Arabic is taught as an optional language in 118 
Jewish schools. 

There are 119 public elementary schools for Arab chil- 
dren with some 30,000 pupils. It is estimated that 90 per 
cent of Arab boys of school age and 50 per cent of the 
girls attend these schools. There are also about 950 Arab 
pupils in six secondary schools and 8,650 Arab pupils in 
private and religious (i.e. missionary) schools. 

The Hebrew University, opened in 1925 in Jerusalem, 
now has a teaching staff of 514 and 4,357 students. The 
Israel Institute of Technology, in Haifa, begun in 1912 
enrolls about 2,500 students in regular courses and a fur- 
ther 4.000 in its extension courses, and has a faculty of 
85. The Weismann Institute of Science founded in 1949, 
engages in both fundamental and applied research. An 
Agricultural Research Station is administered by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. There is a continuing wide in- 
terest in archeological exploration. 

There are about 700 public and private libraries in 
Israel. Some 1,200 titles of books are published annually. 
Of four repertory companies interested in “serious 
drama” two are cooperatives. The Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Tel Aviv, with 90 members has received rec- 
ognition throughout the world. The Israel Composers 
Association has 200 members. 

Adult education is widely organized, in the form of 
teaching Hebrew to immigrants, instruction for illiterate 
persons, and provision of continuing education for edu- 
cated persons who wish to pursue studies. In 1956. the 
total enrollment in the three tvpes was in excess of 20,000 
persons. 
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